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Summary 

The U.S. Secret Service has two missions — criminal investigations and protection. Criminal 
investigation activities have expanded since the inception of the Service from a small anti- 
counterfeiting operation at the end of the Civil War, to now encompassing financial crimes, 
identity theft, counterfeiting, computer fraud, and computer-based attacks on the nation’s 
financial, banking, and telecommunications infrastructure, among other areas. Protection 
activities, which have expanded and evolved since the 1890s, include ensuring the safety and 
security of the President, Vice President, their families, and other identified individuals and 
locations. 

In March 2003, the U.S. Secret Service was transferred from the Department of the Treasury to 
the Department of Homeland Security. Prior to enactment of the Homeland Security Act of 2002 
(PL. 107-296), the U.S. Secret Service had been part of the Treasury Department for over 100 
years. 

Since the September 2001 terrorist attacks, there have been consistent and continuing questions 
concerning the U.S. Secret Service. Are the two missions of the Service compatible and how 
should they be prioritized? Is the Department of Homeland Security the most appropriate 
organizational and administrative location for the Secret Service? These, and other policy issues 
such as the Secret Service’s role in securing presidential inaugurations, have been raised and 
addressed at different times by Congress and various administrations during the long history of 
the Service. Additionally, there has been increased interest in the Service due to the inaugural 
security operations and the protection of President Barack Obama. Some may contend that these 
and other questions call for renewed attention given the recent increase in demand for the 
Service’s protection function (for example, see P.L. 1 10-326 enacted by the 1 10 th Congress) and 
the advent of new technology used in financial crimes. Numerous pieces of legislation related to 
the Service have been introduced and enacted by the 1 13 th Congress, with all of the enacted 
legislation being appropriation bills. Introduced in the 113 th Congress, H.R. 1121, Cyber Privacy 
Fortification Act of 2013; H.R. 1468, SECURE IT; S. 1193, Data Security and Breach 
Notification Act of 2013; and S. 1 897, Personal Data Privacy and Security Act of 2014 are related 
to personal data privacy and security, and confidential informant security. This report discusses 
these issues and will be updated when congressional or executive branch actions warrant. 
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Introduction 

The U.S. Secret Service (USSS) within the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) has two 
missions — criminal investigations and protection. 1 Criminal investigation activities encompass 
financial crimes, identity theft, counterfeiting, computer fraud, and computer-based attacks on the 
nation’s financial, banking, and telecommunications infrastructure. The protection mission is the 
more publicly visible of the two, covering the President, Vice President, their families, former 
Presidents, and major candidates for those offices, along with the White House and the Vice 
President’s residence (through the Service’s Uniformed Division). Protective duties of the Service 
also extend to foreign missions (such as embassies, consulates, and foreign dignitary residences) 
in the District of Columbia and to designated individuals, such as the Homeland Security 
Secretary and visiting foreign dignitaries. Separate from these specific mandated assignments, 
USSS is responsible for certain security activities such as National Special Security Events 
(NSSEs), which include presidential inaugurations, 2 the major party quadrennial national 
conventions, as well as international conferences and events held in the United States. 

The most recent congressional action (not including appropriations) on the Service is the Federal 
Restricted Buildings and Grounds Improvement Act of 201 1 (P.L. 1 12-98), enacted during the 
1 12 th Congress, which amended 18 U.S.C. 1752 and made it a crime for unauthorized individuals 
to enter a building that is secured by USSS. Congress, arguably, has begun to focus its attention 
on legislation related to the Service’s financial and computer crime investigation mission 
activities. Legislation in the 1 13 th Congress includes a House committee-referred bill on cyber 
privacy security; 3 a House committee-referred bill on information technology security; 4 a Senate 
committee-referred bill on data security and breaches; 5 and a Senate committee-referred bill on 
personal data privacy and security. 6 

This report discusses potential policy questions concerning the Service’s mission and 
organization through an examination of the USSS history and its statutory authorities, mission, 
and present activities within DHS. The policy questions presented in this report are only 
considerations, since the Service is widely perceived to be operating and performing its missions 
effectively for the past 1 1 years as part of DHS. Additionally, Appendix A provides a list of the 
direct assaults on and threats to Presidents, Presidents-Elect, and candidates. Appendix B 
provides a list of statutes addressing USSS activities. 



1 The Homeland Security Act of 2002 (P.L. 107-296) transferred USSS to the newly created DHS. All of the Service’s 
functions were transferred and it was to remain a “distinct” entity within DHS. Since being transferred to DHS in 2003, 
the USSS has continued to execute its investigative and protection missions. 

2 USSS would have been involved in President Obama’s inauguration even if it had not been a National Special 
Security Event because the Service is responsible for protecting the President. 

3 H.R. 1121, Cyber Privacy Fortification Act of 2013. 

4 H.R. 1468, SECURE IT. 

5 S. 1 193, Data Security and Breach Notification Act of 2013. 

6 S. 1897, Personal Data Privacy and Security Act of 2014. 
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